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Management Views the Labor Situation 


| ees DIFFICULTIES have claimed public at- 
tention in increasing measure as they have become 
a distinct threat to the success of the program of manu- 
facture for national defense. With one strike or threat- 
ened strike following another in key industries and in 
plants whose products are vital to success in the na- 
tional defense effort, mild concern has changed to 
serious apprehension. It is recognized that time is an 
all-important factor in attaining adequate preparedness 
for whatever the future may have in store, and it is 
obvious that time lost at the present critical stage can 
never be made up. Whether it be that short-sighted 
selfishness has triumphed over enlightened patriotism 
or the gravity of the present situation is still not gen- 
erally appreciated, a somewhat confused-public is be- 
coming convinced that something is seriously wrong. 
Spokesmen for organized labor have maintained that 
the seriousness of the situation has been grossly exag- 
gerated by the prominence given to stories about 
strikes in the newspapers. Some Administration spokes- 
men have quoted figures to show that in terms of 
number of strikes and man days lost the present situa- 
tion compares favorably with some earlier periods 
when national defense was not involved. This reason- 
ing, however, loses its force when it is pointed out that 
quantitative measurement has no significance; that 500 
men on strike in a vital branch of aircraft or machine 
tool manufacture can do greater damage to the defense 
program than 50,000 in some non-defense industry. 
Congress, which during the past eight years has been 
very responsive to demands from organized labor for 
legislation favorable to its objectives, has exhibited 
growing uneasiness about the situation. Some members 
have been outspoken in their criticism of strike activi- 
ties and have introduced drastically restrictive bills 
aimed at delaying, controlling or even outlawing strikes 
in defense industries. Executives charged with respon- 


sibility for making the defense program effective have 
deplored the delays resulting from strikes but have 
exercised much restraint in making recommendations 
for corrective measures. Meanwhile, polls of public 
opinion have registered growing impatience of rank- 
and-file citizens, including working men and women, 
with a condition that tends to frustrate the almost 
universal insistence that the defense program be carried 
forward with utmost seriousness and speed. 


ManaGeMent Has BEEN SILENT 


Among the many voices that have been heard in 
discussion of the labor situation, that of industrial 


management has been conspicuously silent. Certainly 
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management is distinctly an interested party and is 
well qualified to comment on the causes and real nec- 
essity for suspensions of work that are taking place 
in important units in the chain of plants manufactur- 
ing defense material. It should have fairly definite 
ideas of what might be done to relieve the situation. 
Perhaps its experience during eight years of attack on 
one ground or another by the Administration has indi- 
cated the futility of stating any point of view at vari- 
ance with a policy emanating from Washington. Per- 
haps it feels that now that the public is becoming 
aroused there is less need than before to make state- 
ments when events and facts are more eloquent and 
revealing. 

Be that as it may, the views of industrial manage- 
ment are needed for a rounded consideration of this 
critical problem. Through its intimate contact with 
actual labor situations and the problems surrounding 
them, it is highly qualified to analyze causes and sug- 
gest possible remedies for the present epidemic of 
strikes. Accordingly, THe ConrereNce Boarp asked 
about one hundred representative industrial executives 
if they would not contribute their opinions and ideas, 
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from which perhaps a general consensus could be con- 
structed to indicate the trend of industrial manage- 
ment’s thinking. From the frank but carefully consid- 
ered replies received an attempt has been made to draw 
up a composite management. statement. 


THE CAUSES 


Proposals for the correction of a situation must be 
based on an understanding of the causes that brought 
it about. Therefore, most of the replies prefaced sug- 
gestions for improvement with a statement of what, 
in the writer’s opinion, was chiefly responsible for pres- 
ent conditions. 


Administration Attitude 


The general attitude of the Administration toward 
labor matters was very generally regarded as the basic 
cause of present difficulties. Through legislation and 
administrative interpretation, the rights of labor had 
been progressively enlarged, while those of manage- 
ment had been curtailed. Moreover, in recent years 
labor organization had been given the status of some- 
thing above and apart from other controversies or con- 
flicts in which, apparently, labor could do no wrong 
and the employer was always presumed to be at fault. 
Actions that, when performed by other groups, were 
held to be illegal, seemed to acquire either legality or 
at least official tolerance when performed by labor 
unions. 

The labor leaders had come to expect and had re- 
ceived every evidence of government support in their 
attempts to organize labor as extensively as possible. 
The present period, with its rising industrial activity 
and acute need for uninterrupted production, had pro- 
vided an ideal opportunity for intensifying organizing 
effort. Thousands of new employees were entering in- 
dustry, each a prospect for union membership. Labor 
shortage meant labor power and ability to dictate 
terms. Secure in the belief that unless conditions be- 
came too bad there would be no effective intervention 
from Washington, and with state administrations ren- 
dered impotent to prevent disorder by the withdrawal 
of the National Guard units and their incorporation 
in the United States Army, union organizers felt free 


to exercise whatever pressure might seem necessary 


to obtain desired results. 

There was no inclination on the part of industrial 
executives to question the right of the worker to organize 
for collective bargaining if he so wished. That was not 
only conceded but regarded as highly desirable. But, 
it was believed, the recent series of labor disturbances 
did not reflect any thwarted desire to organize but 
rather a concerted effort to require American workers 
to become members of unions if they wished to exercise 
the privilege of working for a living. Insistence on the 
closed shop evidenced the intention to create a labor 


monopoly and a dependable source of large revenues, 
because members would be committed to continue pay- 
ment of dues, whatever their wishes in the matter might 
be. On such a foundation would be built a power in 
political and domestic affairs that might eventually 
become practically a labor dictatorship, if it had not 
already reached that point. 

It was felt that the Administration was now reaping 
the effects of its policy of the last eight years. Very 
possibly it disapproved of the lengths to which union 
ambition had been carried, but it was evidently finding 
it difficult to take a firm stand. In the meantime, the 
maintenance of continuous defense production was 
subject to the will or the whim of petty labor leaders. 


Strike Strategy 


Strikes in many cases were engineered by small min- 
orities, sometimes at the instigation of those who were 
close to Communist, Fascist or Nazi organizations. 
They were made possible because of lack of protection 
for those who wished to work. As expressed by one 
executive, “Whenever you find a community where the 
right to work is given the same protection as the right 
to strike you will find no so-called labor trouble.” 

Strikes did not at all necessarily represent the desire 
of a majority of employees affected. A militant min- 
ority could effectively shut down a plant after asserting 
that a majority of those voting favored such action, 
and recently it had been shown that strike votes could 
be not only unreliable but dishonest. Local authori- 
ties were sometimes unwilling and often unable to cope 
with strike disorders, permitting labor picketing forces 
to take the law into their own hands and even to deny 
entrance to a plant not only to clerical workers but to 
responsible officers or owners. And still no word or 
action from Washington indicating that such acts of 
violence were anything more than a legitimate and law- 
ful exercise of the right to organize for collective 
bargaining. 

It was conceded that questions upon which manage- 
ment and unions disagreed would arise repeatedly. 
These, however, could be ironed out through the process 
of negotiation that was allegedly the method of collec- 
tive bargaining. But some unions were becoming im- 
patient of anything but immediate and complete capi- 
tulation to all major demands and were adept at so 
phrasing the matters in dispute as to make the company 
appear to be grossly unfair and to be withholding from 
its employees basic advantages that were justly theirs. 

With the Administration condoning, through its 
silence, the policy of placing union organizing advan- 
tage above the vital needs of national defense, some 
industrial executives were frankly pessimistic about 
the future. Nothing short of a complete reversal of 
position, a reorientation of objectives, a sober realiza- 
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tion of the critical nature of the present period, and a 
willingness on all sides to go all out for defense could 
bring about a constructive change in the situation. 


PosstBLE REMEDIES 


There was almost unanimous agreement that legis- 
lation withdrawing from employees the right to strike 
would be not only ineffective but wrong in principle. 
The right of a worker to leave his job if conditions were 
unsatisfactory to him was basic. Forced continuance 
of employment smacked of the kind of regimentation 
to which this country is unalterably opposed. Prohi- 
bition of the right to strike was certainly not the right 
answer. It might, however, be wise to surround that 
right with precautions to prevent its use by minorities 
against the interests of majorities or of the public. 


Legislative Proposals 


There was considerable support for the requirement 
of what has come to be known as a “cooling-off period’ — 
a period of fixed length between the announcement of 
intention to strike and the date when the strike legally 
can begin. Presumably this provides time in which 
excited feelings may be calmed down, and also permits 
exploration of the issues involved by conciliators and 
other attempts to settle the difficulty peacefully. Ap- 
proval was expressed of the Minnesota law requiring 
a ten-day waiting period and giving the Governor the 
right to require an additional thirty-day stay when the 
public interest is involved. The Railroad Mediation 
Act was also cited as being designed to permit careful 
consideration and negotiation which tended to make 
strikes unnecessary. The fact that OPM Director- 
General Knudsen had expressed approval of the cooling- 
off period was urged in its favor. 

Some advocated the adoption of a requirement that 
strike votes be closely supervised in order to make cer- 
tain that the will of the majority might be clearly in- 
dicated. The admitted irregularities in connection with 
the vote that precipitated the Allis-Chalmers strike were 
cited as evidence that a matter so closely connected 
with the public interest as the continued operation of 
an important link in the national defense program 
should not be subject to manipulated control by a few. 
In so serious a matter as a strike at this time, common 
reason required that there at least be undisputed assur- 
ance that such action represented the will of the ma- 
jority, and perhaps more than a simple majority. To 
make certain that strike votes reflected a true expres- 
sion of opinion, all employees who would be affected 
should be given ample opportunity to vote; and the 
conduct of the vote and tabulation of results should be 
handled, or at least closely supervised, by impartial 
public authorities. One executive suggested that when 
strikes become protracted, employees should be given 


opportunities at intervals to vote on the question of 
continuing or terminating the strike. 

Labor unions have become so strong and their mem- 
bership so large that they owe to their members and 
to the public an accounting of their stewardship. In- 
corporation of unions, or at least regular issuance of 
audited financial statements, such as are now issued by 
some unions, was thought by several executives to be 
called for under the circumstances. A thorough inves- 
tigation of the matter of initiation fees charged by 
construction unions in connection with work on Army 
cantonments and publication of the results was believed 
by some to be due the public. 

The conviction that outlawing the closed shop would 
be a constructive step toward more peaceful labor 
relations was several times expressed. Many strikes 
had as their main objective not the correction of sub- 
standard or unsatisfactory working conditions, but the 
assurance of regular payments of dues through accept- 
ance of the closed shop and check-off. The desirability 
of such an arrangement from the union’s standpoint 
was, of course, obvious, but should employees be forcibly 
committed to indefinitely continued membership in a 
union and was the securing of a union administrative 
advantage adequate reason for interfering with the 
national defense program? Remove the closed shop 
as an issue in strikes and reduce strike causes to ques- 
tions of employment conditions affecting the workers, 
and the strike situation would markedly improve, in 
the opinion of several executives. 

Another way in which it was believed legislation 
could help was to establish more clearly what should 
be regarded as subversive activities of foreign agents 
and penalize severely any violations of the provisions 
of such an act. 


Legislative Amendments 


Opposition to the administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act has often been voiced by business 
executives on the ground that the Act has not accom- 
plished its proclaimed purpose of reducing interruptions 
to interstate commerce because of labor disputes but 
rather has increased them; nor has it given to workers 
a real right to self-determination in matters of organi- 
zation for collective bargaining. It has banned em- 
ployer interference and coercion but has allowed free 
rein to coercion from other sources, and the opinion was 
several times expressed that such coercion had been an 
important factor in some, at least, of the recent labor 
disputes. Amendment of this Act to give employers 
some rights in labor controversies, to set some limits 
beyond which the National Labor Relations Board 
cannot go in dictating company operating policy affect- 
ing employees and to protect the rights of minorities 
of employees, was thought by some to be one way to 
improve the basis for better labor relations. 
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Enforcement 

Not more legislation but real enforcement of long- 
standing laws was urged by many executives. The 
right to work and to be protected in that right are 
fundamental, and yet civil authorities, for the most 
part, seemed unwilling or unable to make it possible for 
employees of a struck plant to continue at work even 
when the strikers constituted only a minority of the 
working force. Mass picketing, assaults on employees 
who wanted to work, occupation and destruction of the 
property of others were clearly illegal and yet were 
permitted. Absence of any indication from Washing- 
ton that such law violations were frowned upon or of 
any reinforcement when local law enforcement agencies 
were inadequate was regarded as responsible in large 
measure for ineffectiveness in dealing with violence 
connected with strikes. An outstanding member of the 
bar stated his views regarding the labor situation in 
the following simple terms: 


It is my considered judgment that if the President 
were to say that everyone will be protected in his right 
to work, most of the present difficulties would rapidly 
disappear. Then no additional legislation would be 
needed, nor would it be necessary to create any more 
boards, agencies or commissions to deal with the problem. 


Mediation 

The full possibilities of effective mediation or con- 
ciliation had not been exhausted in the opinion of 
several who commented on ways of reducing friction. 
The general view seemed to be that the recently ap- 
pointed National Defense Mediation Board had made 
an excellent start and had demonstrated that concili- 
ation possesses possibilities that had not been suffi- 
ciently developed in the past. However, several ex- 
pressed the opinion that such a board should be given 
greater powers to enable it to keep companies operating 
during negotiations and perhaps to require acceptance, 
where conciliation failed to being agreement, of arbi- 
tration, either by this or some other board. 


Public Opinion 

There was a noticeable tendency to feel that the 
power of public opinion had been underestimated. The 
average citizen tended to favor the cause of the worker 
in industrial disputes simply because of the assumption 
that he was the underdog. This instinctive sympathy 
had been considerably shaken when strikes that seemed 
to be mainly for strategic objectives had been called, 
with apparently no consideration for the public, which 
suffered inconvenience, danger or loss. Now, with wages 
known to be high, the public was giving unmistakable 
evidence that it strongly resented interference with the 
defense program for no justifiable reason and it would 
make its attitude known with increasing vigor as time 
went on unless the epidemic of strikes abated. This 


would warn labor leaders that unless they wished to 
forfeit popular support they would have to use the 
strike weapon with greater discretion and only in cases 
where they could clearly demonstrate its justification. 


A Changed Attitude 


Do those responsible for recent strikes really under- 
stand and appreciate the seriousness of their actions 
and their effect on national defense? It was felt by 
some executives that these strikes could not and would 
not occur if those who made them possible were really 
aware how serious the situation is. It was inconceivable 
that patriotic Americans, whether in management or 
labor, would allow personal or group considerations to 
threaten the successful accomplishment of total defense 
if they realized how critical was the danger facing the 
United States. This position is admirably stated by 
an industrial executive in the quotation given below: 


I think this changed attitude has to be a change in 
attitude toward the seriousness of the situation on the 
part of both capital and labor. It would seem to me that 
the leadership, in recognizing the gravity of the coun- 
try’s position, must come from those who have had the 
greater advantages and the greater opportunities for 
appreciating the possible disaster that a continuance of 
this may bring to the country. In other words, it seems 
to me this attitude must originate with business man- 
agement rather than with labor unions. I feel, person- 
ally, that unless we compose our domestic differences, 
the whole struggle between capital and labor may be- 
come academic, in that the country, itself, may be so 
permanently damaged in its inability to defend itself 
that capital and labor may find themselves fighting over 
something that no longer exists. . . . Reasonableness 
on one side certainly encourages the possibility of rea- 
sonableness on the other side, and the reverse is just as 
true. There are, unquestionably, selfish and power- 
seeking labor leaders in the country. There are, also, 
unquestionably, selfish and power-seeking managements. 
Both of these will have to change, and, again, I think 
the leadership must come from those having the greater 
opportunity and having the greater security. 


Government: Attitude 


In the final analysis, however, it is believed that the 
real key to the situation is in the hands of the Adminis- 
tration. The thing which was needed and which would 
have immediate effect, was a clear and unequivocal 
statement from Washington that interruptions in de- 
fense manufacture must stop—that there are agencies 
for dealing with industrial disagreements, or, if they 
were inadequate, others could be created, but that in 
any event work must go on according to schedule. 
Such a statement would strengthen the positions of 
labor leaders who were trying to keep their men in 
line but whose control was threatened by radical min- 
orities who claimed government support for militant 
methods. It would curb the impetuosity of labor lead- 
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ers who See in the present crisis only an opportunity 
to mcrease their membership and who feel secure in 
their freedom from any government opposition. It 
would place the responsibility on company manage- 
ments to be able to show just cause for any policy to 
which employees took exception and not merely decline 
to discuss the matter. It would add prestige to the con- 
ciliation services and make both management and union 
give them a real opportunity to develop solutions for 
difficulties. A clear and firm stand for no suspension 
of operation in defense plants would have immediate 
and far-reaching effect; without such a stand the best 
conceivable procedures for dealing with industrial dis- 
putes would be merely palliatives and any success 
achieved would come only after a struggle against over- 
whelming odds. The form that such a statement might 
take was suggested by one executive: 


Every man has a right to be a member of the union 
and has the right to quit work at will. Also, every man 
has the right to work without being a member of the 
union, and anybody who interferes with that right by in- 
timidation or otherwise, will be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law. 

As the state militias have been absorbed into the Fed- 
eral Army and can no longer be used to maintain order, 
the Army will be delegated to take their place. 

No striker shall be allowed relief, and employers will 
not be compelled to reemploy any striker guilty of 
violence. 


Other proposals made by one or a few executives in- 
cluded the following: Freeze wages and prices to pre- 
vent a rise in either, thereby removing a major reason 
for strike agitation; provide for compulsory arbitra- 
tion during the duration of the emergency; institute 
a program of profit-sharing on defense contracts so that 
labor may share equitably in any profits made; pro- 
hibit sympathetic and organizational strikes; forbid 
unions to have in any responsible position a Communist, 
Fascist or Nazi; and review the powers and experience 


of the former War Labor Board with a view to recon- 
stituting such an agency to help in the present situation. 

Preceding the appointment during the last war of 
the National War Labor Board, a statement of under- 
lying principles was drawn up by the War Labor Con- 
ference Board, composed of five representatives of man- 
agement and five from organized labor, and unani- 
mously agreed upon by these delegates. The principles, 
as summarized in a recent editorial in the New York 
Times, were: 


1. Strikes and lockouts during the war should not 
occur. 

2. The right of both labor and management to bargain 
collectively is recognized and affirmed. 

8. Employers should not discharge workers for trade 
union membership or activities. 

4. Unions shall not use coercion against non-union 
workers nor against employers. 

5. Where the closed shop exists it shall continue. 

6. Where unionists and non-unionists work together 
and the employer meets only with his actual employees, 
this condition may continue without constituting a griev- 
ance (in other words, unions are not to press for a closed 
shop). 

7. If it shall become necessary to employ women on 
work ordinarily performed by men, women will be given 
equal pay for equal work. 

8. Wages must be sufficient to allow the worker and 
his family to live in health and comfort. 


An executive who assisted in framing this statement 
twenty-three years ago remarks: “A wise historian has 
said that the lesson of history is that one generation 
learns nothing from the previous generation. The 
present critical situation in our industrial relations 
would almost point to the same axiom in the field of 
economics, but there is no reason that this should be 
so if we will consider our past experience.” 


Harotp F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
April 11 to May 10° 


April 

11 Ford Strike Ends—Strike at Ford Motor Company plants 
at River Rouge, in effect for ten days, ends with agree- 
ment that Company will negotiate with union grievance 
committees and return to work all strikers without dis- 
crimination, except three men whose cases will be 
arbitrated. Both sides agree to cooperate in a repre- 
sentation election to be held by NLRB within 45 days. 


G. M. Strike Possible—General Motors Corporation and 
United Automobile Workers of America (CIO) notify 
Labor Department and OPM of dispute which threat- 
ens strike affecting 165,000 employees in 76 plants. 


April 

14 U.S. Steel Strike Avoided—Agreement upon a 10¢ an 
hour increase in basic wage rate, retroactive to April 1, 
between U. S. Steel and SWOC removes danger of a 
strike-in largest steel producing unit. 


15 Northern Coal Operators Agree on Contract—A new two- 
year wage agreement is reached between Northern 
Appalachian Area operators and United Mine Workers. 
This provides a flat $7.00 per day rate. Southern 
operators fail to agree. 
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Recent Trends in Military Service Policies 


PPROXIMATELY six months ago THE CoNFER- 

ENCE Boarp published its first study of company 
policies concerning military service. The initial study 
was completed shortly after the passage of the Selective 
Service Act and indicated the manner in which these 
early policies supplemented the job protection rights 
and company privileges guaranteed to drafted employ- 
ees under the Act. 

In order to discover significant developments in com- 
pany military service policies, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp has continued to analyze plans as received. The 
outstanding trend revealed has been that an increasing 
percentage of companies are providing supplementary 
compensation to drafted employees. In the first survey,! 
made in September, 1940, this percentage was about 
33%; in the second survey,” made a month later, the 
proportion of companies following this practice had risen 
to 63%. The present survey, which is based upon data 
accumulated since November, shows that three out of 
every four companies are giving military trainees some 
portion of their earnings when they are called to the 
colors, in order to aid them in making the transition 
from civilian to military life. This trend is not confined 
to any single industrial classification, but applies equally 
to all types of business enterprises, as shown in Table 1. 


TasLeE 1: TRENDS IN PayMEeNT ofr Extra ComPEN- 
SATION TO TRAINEES IN THREE SURVEYS 


Pay 


% Do Not Pay 
Compensation 


Number Compensation 


of Com- 
panies 


Industrial 
Classification See TESTS Ew Lee LE EET 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


September, 1940 


Manufacturing..... 96 30 31.3 66 68.7 
Public Utilities. ... 8 3 37.5 5 62.5 
Mercantile......... 4 oe 4 | 100.0 
Financial.......... 13 ll 84.6 Q 15.4 
"EOTAUA Soot ane 121 44 86.4 77 63.6 
October, 1940 

Manufacturing..... 62 89 62.9 23 37.1 
Public Utilities. ... 14 8 57.1 6 42.9 
inancial.......... 6 6 | 100.0 oe 
Miscellaneous. ..... 2 ae 2 | 100.0 
TOTAD. 35300. 84 53 63.1 31 36.9 


November, 1940 to April, 1941 


_ Tue Conrerence Boarp, “Company Policies Regarding Military 
rages The Conference Boar anagement Record, October, 
, p. 117, 


*Tue Conrerence Boarp, “Military Service Policies—Supple- 


mentary Analysis.” The Conference Board Management Record, 
November, 1940, p. 137. 


Not only are more companies paying draftees bonuses 
upon departure, but the method of computing the extra 
compensation appears to have changed to a consider- 
able extent, as revealed by Table 2. There seemingly 
has been a tendency of late to give a larger military 
allowance to the longer service employees; nearly a 
third of the plans recently adopted follows that practice, 
whereas the first survey indicated that only 4% of the 
reporting companies did so. 


AMouNT OF ExTRA COMPENSATION 


Another significant development noted is that a much 
smaller percentage of companies included in the third 
survey, namely 8.5%, is paying drafted employees 
for the entire military training period, as contrasted 
with 20.5% in the first survey. The practice of paying 
drafted employees the difference between company in- 
come and Army pay for a period of three months is not 
so common among the plans recently adopted as it was 
among the early policies. 

There is still, however, a wide diversity in company 
policies regarding the amount of extra compensation to 
be given for military absences, especially if the amount 
is scaled on the basis of length of. service. A few plans 
provide for two weeks’ pay after six months’ service 
with the company, and a month’s pay after one year’s 
service. Another plan gives one month’s pay for each 
year of service to a maximum of three months’ pay. 
Several provide one week’s pay for each year of service, 
but in each case the maximum allowed is different. 
Under most of these graduated plans, however, the 
maximum is reached within two or three years. 

A few companies are providing for an allowance for 
trainees upon their return to the company. This bonus 
ranges from one week’s to one month’s pay. 


OTHER FEATURES OF ComPpANY POLICIES 


Other features of the company military service poli- 
cies have not changed materially over the six months’ 
period. Usually the policy grants the trainee a leave of 
absence for one year, plus an additional forty days, as 
required by law. During the military leave of absence 
seniority is accumulated. Most companies follow the 
regulations of the law in assuring the drafted employee 
that he will be re-employed at the end of his training 
period. 

Despite the fact that the government is now offering 
National Service Insurance to trainees at a rate of 
$.65 to $.75 per $1,000, depending upon age, most of 
the companies are continuing group life insurance for 
their drafted employees and are paying the entire pre- 
mium. One company provides that in addition to the 
group life insurance, it will also pay for the employee’s 
National Service Life Insurance, up to an amount 
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TABLE 2: COMPARISON or METHODS OF CompuTine Extra CoMPENSATION FOR TRAINEES IN THREE SURVEYS 


Bees Gr etictecaticn September, 1940 | October, 1940 November, 1940 to April, 1941 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

MNONMeAINOUNt Teme ae eo mak tsch, Ue a 4e 95.5 42 79.2 32 68.1 

UL AES Se a ere 5 11.4 4 7.5 5 
ee SEWCOKN ec re tae Ree ee eee 3 6.8 5; : pe 

Payee leon thes AN Re. ee Fs an 25. 
Py iterencesiimonthe sven. atc. toe Wik oe oe ka ; he i ? zs a 
MUU payee monthe ts. <6... eee 2 4.5 2 3.8 3 6.4 
PerenCege TONLNS een te eee eee er en oe 1 1.9 2 ig 
Pell Hey, Stone ere Cds DIS Oe Ck 1 2.3 1 1.9 1 2.1 
Differencers monthanes < eh un tocunacurkx Bens ok Sn 8 18.2 6 11.3 4 8.5 
Payment of some portion of earnings for 1 year period. . 9b 20.5 lle 20.8 4d 8.5 
UnitGrmn Amott Ps MSL hats eh. : 2 4.3 

Miscellaneous provisions. ..............0.0.eeeeees. 4 9.1 ¥, 1.9 . 

Graduated on basis of length of service, maximum amount 
HANS DRS Sey SSR Pea Se aee ee ie ae 2 d 

Hullpaye S-weeksseeee ee. Heel Ls, ae i: othe . 2 oe 4.3 

aL pay. Siweeksc ! Sriak aa ianeeel sis. seks. ea is * 2.3 a = 
BAER PMU OK eRe stat P on Shr iia’ cn rok gs a 5 9.4 “bf 10.6 

PRBG DS Verte WOKS Rete re a ee ee ig ea 1 1.9 
Pall Paya weekay ess! . 503. 8ee s FoR IG. 1 2.3 0 bs “4g 8.5 

EP erenGCes MeN ONES 5 roc F< cidintin toe prciceaibels s Ghic a. 1 1.9 
TIE DAV ce IONULOS eee ee a ee, Me Sess 1 1.9 2 4.3 
Fal pay cmonthas Se ste ee SEE esate se eas 1 1.9 spe 
Full pay, 1 month; 50 to 100% of earnings 11 months. 1 1.9 he 
Full pay, 1 week each year service.................. 1h 1.9 2 4.3 
1: et ea Se ee eee 44 100.0 53 100.0 47 100.0 
aIn 1 company, also given $50 upon return. months; in 2 companies, difference for 1 year; in 1 company, 10% of 


earnings for 1 year. 

dIn 1 company, give full pay 2 weeks when leaving, 20% of basic pay for 
1 year upon return; in 1 company, $20 per month for 1 year; in 1 company 
percentage of pay given varies from 15% to 35% on basis of service; in 


bIn 8 companies, give difference for 1 year; in 2 companies, give differ- 

ence (if married) or Balt of difference (if single); in 1 company ‘ive amount 

equal to base — pay; in 1 company give half of regular pen at in 
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1 looser oo ee al Ba meen Fina vena old months; 19 1 Geapeny: difference for 2 months, graduated percentage of pay for 10 

* . . . mon S. . . . 
cIn 1 company, give difference not to exceed 25% of earnings; in 1 com- eln 1 company, give $50; in 1 company, give $150 upon return 

pany, give full pay 1 month, difference for 11 months; in 1 company, give fin 1 company, given 1 month’s full pay upon return. 3 

full pay 2 weeks, 10% of earnings 1 year, full pay 2 weeks upon return; in yIn 1 company, permanent employees also given 4 weeks’ full pay upon 

1 company, give half pay 1 year; in 1 company, full pay 1 month, 50 to return. 

100% of earnings for 11 months; in 1 company, full pay 2 weeks, difference hMaximum 8 weeks. 

between half pay and Army pay 1 year; in 1 company, varying percentages iIn 1 company, minimum 4 month, maximum 3 months; in 1 company 

for 1 year; in 1 company, pay 1 week, $5.00 each month next 11 maximum | year. 
equivalent to one year’s salary. As was the case in the Any employee entitled to vacation, who may enter the 
former surveys, the group annuity plan is usually sus- military service for training, and who has not had his 

lll forth PAA ait Nits. : With th. vacation during the calendar year in which he is called 

5 ae She Ra Bit 2 2 to service, will receive his vacation pay in addition. 


employee’s consent, the funds already deposited by the 
worker and the employer with the insurance company 
are maintained intact and upon completion of the mili- 


tary service contributions may be resumed. April 1st is the beginning of our vacation period. Em- 
ployees selected or volunteering for military training 
after April 1st who are entitled to a vacation and who 


Several policies contain more specific provisions. For 
example, one company stipulates that: 


Vacations WITH Pay have not had their vacations for that year will receive 
i ‘ ‘ pay for their vacation time. Employees selected or 
Now that the vacation season 1s approaching, ane volunteeering for military service prior to April 
ployers are particularly interested in the policies of other Ist are not entitled to vacation pay. Upon reem- 
companies regarding vacation allowances for drafted eae SNe the mae training PenCo, an os 
ali 4 oat 5 acation during the vacation peri 
employees. The military service policies received are Diy cos Shee ae : - 
not entirely explicit in the provisions governing the which comes in the year following reemploymen 
drafted employees’ rights to vacation allowances. The F. BEATRICE BRowER 
following statement is typical of many plans: itece Management Research Dwision 
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Selecting, Training and Upgrading Supervisors, Instructors 
and Production Workers 


ESIGNED to supply executives with facts which 
will be helpful in solving the problem of labor 
shortages in their own plants, a currently issued Con- 
ference Board Report on selecting, training and up- 
grading supervisors, instructors and production work- 
ers' is concerned with a class of employees toward 
whom, until recently, little attention has been directed. 
These employees comprise the key men in any plant, 
namely, the foremen, job instructors and highly skilled 
workers. 


CoMPANY PROGRAMS 


The report consists mainly of rather detailed case 
studies which show how six industrial concerns have 
actually dealt with the problem. The report also in- 
cludes reprints of representative discussion outlines, 
rating sheets, tests, follow-up records, job specifications 
and induction outlines actually in use today by these 
concerns. The case studies are outlined below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Carney’s Point, New Jersey. 

In order to build up quickly the supervisory forces 
needed for three new smokeless powder plants, men with 
supervisory experience are drawn from other units of 
the company and brought to Carney’s Point, where 
they are trained in the process of making powder and 
are given an opportunity to refresh their memories on 
their responsibilities as supervisors. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Seaford, Delaware 


In the fall of 1939, the du Pont Company began to 
manufacture commercially a new company-developed 
product, nylon yarn. Starting from scratch, by Decem- 
ber, 1940, nearly 1,500 persons were employed in a 
new plant. Operators, job instructors, foremen and 
selected college graduates had to be trained quickly 
but thoroughly. Many of the problems encountered 
a year ago by this organization are similar to those 
faced today by defense industries. 


Aluminum Company of America, New Kensington Works 

Production workers in the New Kensington plant 
were offered in the fall of 1939 a chance to qualify for 
supervisory jobs. The company then adopted, first, 
a psychological-testing procedure by means of which 
applicants were selected; second, a pre-foreman train- 
ing course for the seventy-five best-qualified applicants; 
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and, third, a supervisory-training course given the fol- 
lowing year to new supervisors and persons directly in 
line for supervisory jobs. 


Central Manufacturing Company' 


The working force of this company is being greatly 
increased as a result of improved conditions. The suc- 
cess with which the expansion is being handled is due 
largely to (a) an induction procedure designed to ac- 
quaint new and transferred employees with their new 
surroundings, (b) the development of a force of in- 
structors to teach these persons their new jobs, (c) the 
employment of new men for unskilled jobs, and the 
upgrading of older employees through a planned pro- 
gram of progression training, (d) the extensive use of 
job analyses and employee ratings to insure the utili- 
zation of the highest skills of every employee, and (e) 
the appointment to foremen’s jobs of men with previous 
supervisory experience and giving them a course to 
refresh their minds on their supervisory responsibilities. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Shipbuilding Division, 
Fore River Yard 

This company has a program designed to alleviate a 
shortage of skilled workmen by (a) training job instruc- 
tors for a number of trades, and (b) assigning to each 
trained instructor from ten to fifteen already employed 
but relatively unskilled workers. Instructors give initial 
classroom and on-the-job instruction and then act as 
gang leaders, supervising the men they have trained. 


The Murray Corporation of America 

This company established a new division to handle 
a large order for airplane-body sub-assemblies. Start- 
ing from the ground up, about three hundred super- 
visors are being selected through unique psychological 
techniques, and are being trained in the processes 
involved and in the fundamentals of supervision. 


COMMENTARY 


In a commentary, governmental training facilities 
available to help employees with their training prob- 
lems are enumerated, Wage-Hour Act provisions affect- 
ing training are outlined, and the points of view of 


_the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 


Industrial Organizations regarding training and up- 
grading during the defense emergency are summarized. 
This part of the Report also contains sections devoted 
to selecting and training supervisors, to training job 
instructors, and to upgrading production workers. 

1A fictitious name. ; 
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Of these sections, the one devoted to supervisory 
training probably will be of the most widespread inter- 
est. An attempt is made in it to synthesize the opinions 
and experiences of practical training men and to pre- 
sent them as answers to hypothetical questions which 
might be asked by an executive contemplating the in- 
auguration of a training program for new supervisors. 
Typical of the questions asked are: “Who should select 
new supervisors and plan and direct their training ?” 
“What qualifications and personal characteristics should 
be looked for in potential supervisors?” ‘Where are 
men with these qualifications likely to be found ?” 
“How should company information and supervisory 
principles be taught ?”’ and “How can the efficacy of 
training be evaluated ?” 

Some of the points brought out are that pre-foreman 
training courses probably are the most effective means 


of selecting men for supervisory jobs, particularly 
courses which involve the performance of instructional 
duties; that initial supervisory training during the 
emergency, limited though it is to the barest essentials, 
usually includes information about the process per- 
formed, safety, company organization, industrial rela- 
tions policies, union agreements, labor laws and motion 
economy as well as about supervisory duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and that lecture-discussion rather than 
conference meetings are usually desirable because of 
the need for speed, the trainees’ comparative ignor- 
ance of the subject matter, and the fact that the 
material presented is accepted practice, to be learned 
rather than developed. 
JEROME H. T. KippERr 
Management Research Division 


Questions and Answers 


Determining the Base Rate for Overtime 

Question: In your Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 33, “Problems in Wage Adjustment,” you stated 
that, according to a ruling of the New York Regional 
Office of the Wage and Hour Division, supplemental 
compensation based upon total volume of production, 
profit sharing and cost of living must be included in 
the base upon which-an employee’s regular rate of pay 
is to be computed and accordingly is subject to the 
overtime provisions of the act: It was also stated that 
an attempt was made to obtain an opinion on this 
point from the Washington headquarters of the Divi- 
sion. Has this opinion been received as yet? 

Answer: ‘The Assistant Solicitor In Charge of 
Opinions and Review of the Wage and Hour Division 
has recently rendered an opinion on these three types of 
supplemental compensation plans. Excerpts of his 
opinion follow: 


In totaling an employee’s regular compensation for a 
work week, all compensation for services rendered must 
be included. Any payment from employer to employee 
must be in the nature of a gift or gratuity if it is to be 
excluded from such computations. Each of the plans 
you outline is designed to increase the employee’s earn- 
ings. In our opinion payments under each of the plans 
should be included in computing an employee’s regular 
rate of pay and overtime compensation under the act. 
Each plan appears to provide for deferred compensation 
for services rendered according to a definite schedule and 
the plans may properly be characterized as substitutes 
for wage increases. 

In ees where compensation is deferred over a 
substantial period of time, the Wage and Hour Division 
has said that it will accept any reasonable procedure 
adopted by an employer in allocating such compensation 
back over the work weeks of the period involved. 


Payment for Holidays 

Question: In your analysis of union agreements, 
which appeared in the April, 1941 issue of the Conference 
Board Management Record, you show in the tabular 
statement what holidays were most frequently recog- 
nized according to the contracts you analyzed, but did 
not indicate whether in any cases these holidays were 
paid for. Can you give me information on this point ? 

Answer: It is, of course, customary to continue pay- 
ment of salaried employees for holidays on which no 
work is performed. After eliminating from the group of 
116 contracts that were analyzed those that covered 
only salaried employees, we find only three contracts of 
unions affiliated with the AFL and two contracts with 
independent unions which specifically provide for pay- 
ment for holidays when the plant is closed. In the case 
of the AFL contracts, two companies paid for eight 
holidays and one for seven. Of the two independent 
union contracts, one paid for eleven holidays and one 
for eight. 


Union Attitude Toward Incentives 

Question: We have observed that in some recent 
labor controversies the demands of the union included 
that of abolishing piece work. What is the general atti- 
tude of workers and unions toward wage incentives 
today, particularly with reference to time studies and 
motion studies ? 

Answer: In a survey on wage administration prac- 
tices in 313 manufacturing companies, conducted by 
Tur ConFERENCE Boarp in 1939, many interesting 
answers to this question were received from executives 


(Continued on page 63) 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries increased from 
76.4¢ in February to 76.9¢ in March, 1941. In March, 
1940 the corresponding figure was 73.1¢, indicating a 
5.2% advance in 12 months. 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners rose 
from $31.41 in February to $31.80 in March, an increase 
of 15.2% over the figure of $27.61 for March, 1940. 


Employment rose from an index of 110.2 in Febru- 
ary to 112.4 in March. This constitutes an increase of 
18.9% in employment since March, 1940. 


Average hours of work per week rose from 41.0 in 
February to 41.2 in March, as compared with 37.7 in 
March, 1940. 


The cost of living rose slightly from 86.3 in March 
to 86.9 in April, as compared with 85.0 in April, 1940. 
The purchasing power of the dollar on the basis of the 
cost of living stood at $1.151 in April, 1941 as com- 
pared with $1.00 in 1923. 


Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages, rose from 137.0 in February to 138.5 in 
March. 


The number of unemployed persons in the United 
States, according to THz CONFERENCE Boarp’s esti- 
mates, declined by 887,000 from February to March. 
The estimated total for March, 1941 was 6,142,000. 
Employment rose 934,000, with a greater-than-sea- 
sonal gain of 161,000 made by manufacturing industries. 


LABOR TRENDS IN 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 
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-AVERAGE Hourty Earnines IN CENTS 
27 MANUFACTURING INpUsTRIEs, Marcu, 1941 
Source: THe ConFERENCE BoarpD 
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INDusTRIAL DispuTEs 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Union Attitudes Toward Incentives (Continued from page 61) 


in the companies cooperating in the survey. Approxi- 
mately 85% reported that favorable acceptance of the 
techniques of time and motion study by individual 
workers and by unions was definitely increasing. Only 
9% reported definite opposition to these techniques and 
6% reported no change in attitude. 

One viewpoint presented was as follows: “Increased 
acceptance of time and motion studies is due to fair 


administration of standards, with complete under- 


standing by employees. We have seven unions. While 


they probably would like to get rid of it, they think it is 
fair and are willing to put up with it.” | 

Another interesting viewpoint was presented as fol- 
lows: ‘There has always been a certain element in labor 
who are opposed to time and motion studies and any 
sort of incentive system in determining wage payments. 
However, we feel that a large per cent of our employees 
believe in honest toil so long as it is not so strenuous 
as to injure their health, and they are anxious to earn 
a good premium if guaranteed a good day rate. 


————— 
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April (Continued from page 57) 


17 Strike Vote Ordered atG. M.—United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) call for strike vote in General Motors plants and 
file with State Labor Mediation Board a five-day notice 
of intention to strike. Union insists that defense work 
will not be interfered with, but Company claims such a 
distinction is impossible. 


20 Changes in Wage-Hour Rules Proposed—Wage-Hour 
Administrator calls hearing for May 12 on a proposed 
revision and recodification of record-keeping regulations 
under Fair Labor Standards Act. Intention is to simplify 
record-keeping and reference to Wage-Hour Regulations 
pertinent to particular problems. 


22 Union Bars Foreign Agents from Holding Office—C1O 
Textile Workers Union amends its constitution to pro- 
hibit any member of Communist, Nazi or Fascist organ- 
ization from holding office in the union or any of its 
locals or subordinate groups. The union is the bargain- 
ing agent for 300,000 textile workers in 32 states. 


23 Meat Packing Industry Raises Wages—Three leading 
meat packers announce voluntary increases approxi- 
mating 8% an hour for production workers, leading the 
way in what appears to be a general industrywide up- 
ward movement of wages. 


26 General Motors Strike Postponed—National Defense Medi- 
ation Board succeeds in averting immediate strike action 
affecting General Motors by United Automobile Work- 


ers of America (CIO). Operation of plants will continue’ 


pending negotiation of new agreement with understand- 
ing that terms agreed upon will be retroactive to 
April 28. 


28 Wages Increased in Electrical Industry—Upward move- 
ment of wage rates spreads to electrical industry as 
General Electric Company announces a 10¢ an hour 
wage increase retroactive to April 7 and discontinuation 
of cost of living bonus. Wages also increased by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


Bituminous Coal Strike Ends—Resumption of soft coal 
mining assured as southern operators accept general 
basis for renewed operation. Details of final agreement 
remain to be worked out. 


Important Supreme Court Decisions—In a case involving 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation, United States Supreme 
Court upholds the NLRB in maintaining that employ- 
ment cannot be refused on grounds of union member- 
ship. Justice Frankfurter, in decision, says ““Discrimina- 
tion against union labor in the hiring of men is a dam 
to self-organization at the source of supply. The effect 
of such discrimination is not confined to the actual 
denial of employment; it inevitably operates against the 
whole idea of the legitimacy of organization.” Court 
also requires in case of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
that plants located in five states must reach a joint 
agreement rather than separate ones for each plant. 


May 
1 Ship Strike Broken by Crossing Picket Line—A maritime 
workers’ strike preventing sailing of vessel Siboney for 
Lisbon is broken after six days, and in unprecedented 
manner, when National Maritime Union (CIO) orders 
its men to return to work in spite of a strike called by 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, also CIO. 


3 Bethlehem. Steel Signs CIO Contract—Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shipyard, located at Hoboken, New Jersey, 
signs agreement with Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (CIO), prohibiting strikes and 
lockouts and recognizing union as sole representative 
for the production workers. 


4 Union Sued for Violence—Two employees of Ford Motor 
Company file suits against the CIO and the Communist 
Party, asking damages for injuries received during 
recent strike at Ford plant. 


Long Strike Ends—Strike of AFL at plant of Kohler Com- 
pany, which began on July 15, 1934, finally comes to an 
end. Throughout the period, while company has been 
dealing with independent union selected by employees 
in election held by NLRB, AFL has maintained a skele- 
ton picket line. 


7 AFL Opposes Cooling-Off Period—Testifying before House 
Judiciary Committee, AFL President Green expresses 
opposition to compulsory cooling-off period before strikes 
as being based “‘on the principle that American workers 
can be forced to work against their will.’ 


7 Seven-Day Operation Advocated—OPM Co-Director Hill- 
man announces plan being drawn up in cooperation with 
AFL and CIO to provide continuous operation. Plants 
would be operated on the basis of four shifts per day for 
six days and three shifts on Sunday, allowing one shift 
period for maintenance and repair work. 


10 Shipbuilding Strike Violates Agreement—AFL and CIO 
machinists in eleven shipbuilding plants in San Fran- 
cisco area call strike tying up nearly half billion dollars 
in ship contracts. Strike is called over protest of John 
Frey, President of AFL Metal Trades Department, who 
reminds strikers that they are violating recent no-strike 
agreement entered into by West Coast shipbuilders 
and unions. 


List of Tests 

In the Appendix of the Conference Board Report, “Experience 
With Employment Tests,” there is given a list of different 
types of tests under the caption, “Publishers and Prices of 
Tests Mentioned in Report.” Among those listed as being 
published by the Psychological Corporation are Terman — 
Group Test of Mental Ability, Blackstone Typewriting Test, 
Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test, Thurstone Examin- 
ation in Typing, and Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test. 
The attention of Taz ConrerENncE Boarp has been called to 
the fact that while these tests may be purchased through the 
Psychological Corporation, they are published by the World — 
Book Company. Tur Conrrrence Boarp is glad to make 
the correction. ' 


